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THE PROPOSED PAN-AMERICAN UNION. 



BY PEINCE A. DE YTURBIDE. 



The press and other agencies on the northern side of the Rio 
Grande have conveyed to the public so much erroneous informa- 
tion regarding Latin-America that the average American of the 
United States is not to blame for being ignorant of our countries 
and of their affairs. Error in his premises, however, unfortu- 
nately leads to error in his conclusions as to the international 
relations of American countries in general and as to the proposed 
Pan-American Union in particular. This has been shown in 
many instances that have revealed the belief of our northern 
neighbor to be that the union of American republics should appear 
to us in the light in which he sees it, although this belief is not 
founded in any measure upon knowledge of the interests and 
ambitions of Latin- America, but mostly upon considerations re- 
lating to his own country which seem to render such a union 
desirable for it. 

These reflections would be justified by numerous public state- 
ments that have been made of late years, but they are suggested 
now by the unfavorable comments that were heard the other day 
in the United States when a distinguished delegate to the Pan- 
American Conference made, at a banquet in the City of Mexico, 
some amicable reference to the countries that colonized this hemi- 
sphere — and among them, of course, to the one that discovered 
these continents, and is, withal, the mother country of a great 
majority of the states represented at the Conference. It appeared 
to me that a few words would not be out of place .at this time, to 
show how certain aspects of the proposed union present themselves 
to the conservative judgment of Spanish-America, and it may be, 
indeed, to the view of impartial people in the United States. 
Considering the nature of the official language of the day and 
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the influence of the erroneous conceptions to which I have re- 
ferred, it is not astonishing that it should have become a habit, 
in discussing the international relations of America, to assume 
that the Latin countries of the New World are bound by their 
paramount interests to their northern neighbor, nor that it should 
be taken as a sign of intelligence to regard those interests as being 
so obvious as not to require clear definition, and their develop- 
ment as being the assurance of Spanish-American prosperity. 

The conservative sense of Spanish-America does not indorse 
that hypothesis. On the contrary, it does not see, nor do I know 
that any one has explained, what interests Spanish-American 
countries have in common with any Power whatever to the ex- 
clusion of other countries with which they maintain profitable 
intercourse, and whose resources assist in the development of their 
wealth. Undoubtedly, friendship between the racial sections of 
America, based upon mutual understanding between the two races, 
and pursuing legitimate ends, would be prolific of common ad- 
vantages which we certainly do not enjoy, and which for the 
present, at least, do not seem to be in the course of attainment. 
For it is improbable that the policy now being pursued toward 
this end could produce a condition of affairs that would be desira- 
ble from a Latin-American point of view, even if it reposed on a 
firmer basis than this union of American republics could be. 

The interests common to Spanish-American countries are not 
subjects of arbitrary formulation. They are determined in part 
by universal conditions that no single nation controls, while they 
depend in a still greater measure upon our own special circum- 
stances. 

In the light of that elementary truth, it is easy to perceive 
what the most important interests of the Spanish-American coun- 
tries are, and what foreign relations are best calculated to sub- 
serve them. However aptly this age may be defined as one of 
iron and gold, the fact remains that it is one of greater intellectual 
activity than any of which there is record — an age of transforma- 
tion, too; and, whatever may be the conditions in which the 
world will rest for a while, our progress toward them has assumed, 
at the present stage, the form of commercialism, with its benefi- 
cent consequences of colonization and of moral and material im- 
provement by the exchange of thought as well as of commodities. 
Universal commercialism, however, necessarily contains an element 
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which, for a long time to come, will be one of danger for Latin- 
American countries, and will redound to their advantage or detri- 
ment according as they deal with it. This element is the rivalry 
of the great exporting Powers. 

The special conditions characteristic of Latin- American coun- 
tries are these : They possess every element of prosperity, from 
the intelligence of their people to the favorable geographical posi- 
tion and varied wealth of their territory. They are, however, the 
newest factors in the scheme of modern civilization, and they may 
not hope to fill their proper place unless they remain in close 
contact with all the exponents of the world's progress. They 
have, on the other hand, an object which no consideration of 
progress or of prosperity may affect; that is, the unconditional 
preservation of national independence and the maintenance of 
the body social on a high moral level. 

The paramount interests of Spanish- America, therefore, de- 
mand that her external relations be essentially commercial, and 
that the political phases of these relations conform to that condi- 
tion. It follows from this that we are bound preferably to our 
best customer; by which is not necessarily meant the Power in 
whose account with us there appears the greatest cash balance to 
our credit, but the one with which we may exchange products to 
our greatest moral and material advantage. For it is through 
these relations, chiefly, that we may develop the working capital 
on which the world will eventually pay the interest. 

From all of this it follows that, if our relations with any 
foreign Power be opposed to any one of those national purposes, 
it is no longer with interests but with complications that we have 
to deal. 

Let us now see what harmony there would be between these 
axiomatic truths and a Pan-American Union on the basis of Mr. 
Bayard's propositions. 

It need scarcely be pointed out that, when the idea of a Pan- 
American Union was launched, the general conditions of the 
world and the special conditions of each American state were very 
different from what they are to-day, or from what any one could 
have predicted that they were to be. A sovereign who has filled a 
pre-eminent role in the world's politics throughout the last decade 
was not a factor in the calculations of that day. The Eastern 
question was not an active one, save in so far as England and 
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Eastern Powers were concerned — there being among the latter a 
Power now universally recognized which was not then taken into 
serious account. Cuba had been a subject of speculation since 
1823, but the manner in which her affairs were to influence 
American politics could not have been foreseen before the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty of Paris; and one or two other far-reaching 
events have taken place in Europe during the period referred to. 
In Spanish- America many things have occurred to transform the 
continent into the most hopeful quarter of the civilized world. 
Of these I will mention only three, the significance of which 
cannot possibly be exaggerated : the efficient, patriotic action of the 
Chilians after their revolution; the building of a world-city by 
the Argentine Eepublie; and, above all, the radical transformar 
tion that has been effected in the spirit of the Mexican people. 

None of these things was counted upon, but one of the 
shrewdest, and perhaps the most aggressive, ministers who ever 
directed the foreign policy of the United States, understood better 
than any one else on this continent that the trend of affairs was 
leading to where the United States would need commercial 
supremacy in Latin- America. Nor is there reason to suppose that 
the political and the commercial domination of America by the 
United States furnished two distinct problems to his mind. Be 
this as it may, no sooner had Mr. Blaine come into power than he 
invited the Latin governments of the New World to meet in con- 
ference in Washington, in order to devise means of insuring the 
amicable settlement of differences between Latin-American states. 
This invitation was generally accepted, but Mr. Blaine's retire- 
ment from the Cabinet, at the end of the Garfield administra- 
tion, and other obstacles chiefly of South American origin, pre- 
vented a meeting of the proposed conference. The matter con- 
tinued to be agitated, however, and finally the Congress of the 
United States passed a bill, in accordance with which the invita- 
tion to our various governments was renewed, to consider not only 
the original proposition, just mentioned, but also the advisability 
of creating an international union which, in view of the circum- 
stances, would be more binding than the Zollverein resorted to in 
the creation of the German Empire under the hegemony of 
Prussia, and nearly as binding as the union that constitutes the 
republic of the United States. 

I have never heard an argument in favor of those propositions 
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from the Latin-American point of view, though it is probable that 
many have been offered. But if any such arguments have been 
made to appear plausible, they must have omitted all reference to 
the demands of the actual situation, to the requirements of 
Spanish-American commerce, and especially to our brilliant pros- 
pects of national development. The Spanish-American who takes 
these things into account necessarily regards them as singular 
comments upon the altruistic form that Mr. Blaine gave to the 
Pan-American policy of the United States — a form which was 
adjusted to the only immediate results to be hoped for, or, indeed, 
desired, by the United States from a first Pan-American confer- 
ence, namely, that such a conference by merely convening should 
indorse the spirit of Mr. Blaine's suggestion that the United States 
was looked to by the states of Latin-America as their friend and 
guide. Nor can it be said that the material results of that con- 
gress were otherwise representative of concerted action by these 
continents. 

But the moral effect of the Congress of 1890 is incalculable. 
It created between Latin-America and the United States a soli- 
darity which is not based upon the interests of the former; which 
is bolstered up by theories of indefinite, so-called "mutual in- 
terests," and in which the better thought of Spanish- America finds 
every political risk without any moral or commercial advantage. 
It put the United States in a position where, of necessity, it is a 
factor in the internal affairs of each Spanish-American country 
whose government uses Pan-American language; and, as a result, 
the United States is held up as a species of menace to the people 
by every exponent of Cassarism in the New World. Otherwise, 
that conference became a barrier between the racial sections of 
this hemisphere, so far as a healthy, mutual feeling is concerned. 
All of which is distinctly at variance with the official utterances 
of the day ; but to what extent it is justified I shall endeavor to 
show farther on, on the highest United States authority. 

These are chiefly political considerations, however, and it is 
from the purely commercial standpoint that I wish to view the 
proposed union. I have intimated that the Bayard propositions 
correspond to no demands of necessity, and that their realization 
would fulfil no requirement of existing conditions, much less of 
conditions that, without such a union, may be logically predicted. 
All of this from the purely commercial, Spanish- American point 
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of view. But is there not some advantage which Latin-America 
would derive from assenting to the proposed Zollverein? This 
question can be answered only by a statement of facts. 

I have already given the reasons for the position that the 
foreign relations of Spanish-America should be essentially com- 
mercial, and that the political aspect of these relations should 
conform to that requirement; and this not merely on account of 
the immediate moral and material advantages to be derived from 
that policy, but because that policy would best promote our aspira- 
tion to become economically independent of all foreign Powers (to 
the extent, at least, to which several of the latter enjoy such inde- 
pendence), and to compete with them eventually in all lines, for 
we have over all of them great elementary advantages. 

Now, to what extent are these advantages to be improved or 
those interests to be subserved by our establishing artificial rela- 
tions with and in favor of a great exporting Power that has 
several successful competitors in our markets ? Manifestly not at 
all, seeing that the advantages to be derived from special inter- 
course with that Power have abundantly asserted themselves 
already, have been measured by comparison with the benefits 
derived from intercourse with other Powers, and rated according 
to their value; and there can be no error in this valuation, for it 
has been set forth in the results of commercial operations — and 
commercial operations, as long as they remain untrammelled, give 
true conclusions with automatic precision. If, therefore, special 
support is to be given by us to the mercantile interests of any 
single Power, the Power that competes most successfully in our 
markets is evidently the one that should be preferred, for it is 
the one that has succeeded on its own merits, and in doing so 
has proved its capacity to serve us. It would be difficult to show 
that any nation, among those that have absorbed our foreign trade, 
fills so important a place in the scheme of our development that 
it should be favored by uncalled-for discrimination; but if such 
a customer we had, it assuredly could not be the Power that re- 
quests such discrimination in its favor, for if her commerce had 
been proven deserving of it she would not need it. 

These considerations apply with greater force to the United 
States than to any other Power, because in the case of the United 
States every circumstance has been calculated to bring about the 
most favorable results in its commercial dealings with Spanish- 
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America. For twenty years the United States has displayed 
characteristic energy in efforts to secure a preponderance in our 
commerce, and with every circumstantial advantage over Euro- 
pean competitors, it has signally failed in that endeavor. The 
situation in Mexico especially illustrates this fact. The United 
States has been connected with Mexico by railways for many 
years; a portion of the common frontier is on navigable water, 
and the Gulf of Mexico affords easy communication between 
Mexican ports and the greatest waterway of the States. Yet the 
merchant who comes to Mexico from across the sea takes up a 
strong position among us, which so far has been threatened more 
by the development of our own industries than by anything else, 
and it is only within a few years that the United States has been 
our chief importing and exporting nation, the progress it has made 
in this sense being largely due to the increasing numbers of the 
American colony among us, which affects United States trade with 
Mexico much more than the Italian colony of the Argentine 
Republic affects the commerce of its mother country. 

In varied degrees analogous considerations obtain in regard to 
the other Spanish-American States. Why has not the United 
States established a practical monopoly of the trade in Ecuador, 
Peru and Chili? Its facilities for successful competition in those 
countries are as great as in the territory of her nearer Latin 
neighbor, if not greater, yet she is not the leader in the commerce 
of western South America. As to the northeastern and the east- 
ern coasts of that continent, this geographical disparity is modi- 
fied, but it is far from being annulled. On the other hand, we 
have all participated in the conferences, diplomatic and monetary, 
and in the expositions, temporary and permanent, that have been 
held to promote our mercantile relations with the United States. 
Representatives have been brought from each of our several Latin- 
American countries to acquire personal knowledge of the United 
States and its resources, and finally a bureau was established at 
Washington, ten years ago, to further the interests of Pan- 
American intercourse. The result has been that the commerce 
of several European Powers has withstood the entire combination, 
while German commerce has marched ahead of it. 

Of course, I have alluded only to the more important steps 
that have been taken to advance the mercantile interests of the 
United States in this hemisphere. They represent no more than 
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a considerable fraction of the work that has been done in that 
direction by, for instance, the present Mexican government, and, 
in smaller proportions, by different Peruvian governments. Nu- 
merous oases of a similar nature might be cited to show, in con- 
nection with the general measures already noted, that the success 
of other countries in competing with the United States for our 
trade, in nullifying to a large extent the effect of these influences, 
has been due to the commercial advantages which our people have 
derived from intercourse with these other countries. 

No one need underestimate the progress that the United States 
has made of late years ; but the fact is almost always lost sight of 
in the United States that the great American republic is not the 
only country that has progressed, although at times candid utter- 
ances by representative men bear witness to the facts. The 
United States ambassador at Berlin, for instance, is reported as 
having made the following statement to a considerable gathering 
of his fellow-countrymen at a banquet on Thanksgiving Day, 
1900, at the Prussian capital: 

"In any event, the Americans" (meaning the Americans of the United 
States) "are indebted to Germany for an opportunity to profit by these 
splendid facilities for the study of science and art in this country. 
While Great Britain is known and honored as our mother country, Ger- 
many, from an intellectual point of view, is becoming more and more 
our second mother country, and these intellectual influences constitute 
a vast force in the development of American civilization." 

The authoritative word of an ambassador is not needed, of 
course, to call one's attention to the role of Germany in modern 
civilization. But the least that may be said of it in this case is 
that it acknowledges one of the circumstances that make Pan- 
American propositions appear in a most unfavorable light from 
the purely commercial, Spanish-American point of view. That 
this would lead us into the question of the superiority of the 
United States in matters of invention and of cheap construction, 
there is no doubt. Personally, my opinion in this connection is 
that the United States has no more than its due representation in 
the world of modern scientific discovery. Where there is an 
Edison, there are a Eontgen, a Tesla and a Marconi. Where 
Brazil solves at least one feature of the problem of aerial naviga- 
tion, we find her alone, or with two European powers to some 
extent in her company. Where Mexico produces the Mondragon 
gun, we find its equal only in developments of the Mauser; where 
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France produces nickel-steel, to be known in improved forms in 
the United States by the name of Harvey, Krupp comes with a 
German invention in this line fifty per cent, better than its 
immediate predecessor. And so on through the list of the great 
scientific applications; while in the abstract sciences and in 
the arte the United States does not claim to compete with older 
countries. 

In the matter of cheap construction, specific facts would seem 
to justify the United States in its claim of superiority over all 
competitors. The commercial world, however, does not appear to 
concede that claim; because in its most successful fiscal year the 
United States was some distance from the head of the list as an 
exporter of manufactured articles, a fact which seems to indicate 
the world's verdict in the premises. Now, in the face of all these 
circumstances, we, of Latin-America, &re asked to do all of our 
trading with the United States, and practically to close our mar- 
kets to the rest of the world. 

For my own part, I do not see wherein the mutual commercial 
interests of these two sections of America would lie, even if the 
facts to which I have referred were reversed. Would it be to the 
advantage of the United States that foundries and manufactories 
of all kinds should be multiplied throughout Spanish- America; 
that we should develop our copper industries; that we should 
produce all of our foodstuffs and textiles; and that we should 
devote a portion of our territory and of our resources to the pro- 
duction of tropical and other commodities, with which to take 
several hundred millions of dollars yearly from United States 
circulation ? If so, the United States and we have mutual com- 
mercial interests of a special character. If it should be to the 
advantage of the Argentine Republic that United States wheat 
should flood European markets, and that canned products from 
the United States should do likewise, then the Argentine Republic 
has special motives for proclaiming a unity of interest with her 
northern neighbor. If there be a tropical state of America whose 
export trade might profit by the development of beet-sugar indus- 
tries in the United States, or of whatever industries are calculated 
to compete with our special productions, then again our interests 
are one with those of the United States. In fine, if it be to our 
advantage that any Power among our customers should be relieved 
of the stimulus of competition, and that we should be deprived 
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of the benefits which that competition implies for us, then Pan- 
America will secure that advantage for us. 

This project of a union of American states is so unreason- 
able from the commercial Spanish-American point of view, that 
it has not received serious consideration from the conservative 
people of Spanish- American countries, a fact that is frequently 
ascribed to bias by publicists of the United States, but which 
impartial criticism attributes to more legitimate causes. I myself, 
prior to 1890, promoted commercial relations between my section 
of the State of Puebla and northern manufactories; and as a 
result of suggestions emanating from the Hacienda of Sesma, one 
machine of United States manufacture became a standard in the 
Mexican 1 market. I cite this fact to show that the charge of bias 
does not lie against me in making the assertion that a Pan- 
American union, on the basis of existing proposals, would involve 
nothing short of dire calamity to Spanish-America, even if its 
political aspect were not to be considered. 

Its political aspect, of course, is the serious feature of the 
combination. It is not my purpose to review it here, but in an 
earlier portion of this article I mentioned that some general state- 
ments made in this paper had the support of high United States 
authority. There remains space to refer but very briefly to only 
two of the many utterances that might be considered in this con- 
nection. First, the definition that was given at the last annual 
banquet of the New York Chamber of Commerce of what the 
Monroe Doctrine will be in the twentieth century. That doctrine 
was fairly flexible in the nineteenth century. Indeed, it served 
the President of the United States on one occasion as the sole 
argument on which to base his advice to Congress that the penin- 
sula of Yucatan should be annexed to United States territory, on 
the ground that the white population of Yucatan was unable to 
protect itself against the Indians; that that situation invited 
British intervention ; that British intervention would be contrary 
to the spirit of the Monroe Doctrine; and that, therefore, the 
United States should annex Yucatan. The Monroe Doctrine of 
the twentieth century, as expounded to the Chamber of Commerce, 
in the hearing of the Secretary of State, is not at variance with 
the theory to which more or less frequent expression has been 
given in the United States, that the mission of that country is one 
of conquest. Indeed, in the light of circumstances, it is as nearly 
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the announcement of a mission of conquest as could be given in 
indirect words. The countries of Spanish-America are not afraid 
of being conquered; but they are averse to entangling alliances 
with a great Power whose people wish continually to hear that 
they have missions of conquest, seeing that arrangements of that 
kind are calculated to brew trouble under almost any circum- 
stances. 

A lecture on Spanish-America, delivered some months ago by 
the Hon. John W. Foster, contained the second of the two utter- 
ances we are considering. On the subject of Mexico, Mr. Foster 
said, practically, that if the policy of Porfirio Diaz should be 
seriously interfered with, it might become necessary for the United 
States to march an army into Mexico, because then the interests of 
the United States would be in jeopardy. The probability being that 
few of Mr. Foster's hearers had much definite information as to 
Mexican affairs, his suggestion may have meant no more to them 
than that the interests of the United States are well guarded by 
the present Mexican government. But when that announcement 
came to be heralded abroad throughout Mexico by those who are 
interested in the present government there, it informed the citi- 
zens of Mexico, upon the quasi official authority of an ex-Secretary 
of State of the United States, that the Diaz policy has the support 
of the United States — which illustrates the fact, already men- 
tioned, that exponents of Caesarism who use Pan-American lan- 
guage also use the United States as a menace to the people. 

Apart from all other considerations, when every barrier of 
race, of language, of religion, of tradition, of habit, of thought, 
and even of geographical distance, stands between two peoples, a 
political union between them cannot be peaceably brought about 
in the absence of a common danger or of unusual mutual interests. 

There is no danger common to the states of America, and 
their mutual interests are common to the civilized world. 

A. db Ytubbidb. 



